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UNIONIZATION, OF PUBLIC EMPLOYEES - . 


AXPAYER DEMANDS for economy and. demands by 
postal and other federal workers for: pay increases have’ 
“put Congress in a position in which thére ‘is no way to give ° 
. satisfaction to all concerned. Salary boosts currently: askéd 
would add perhaps as-much as $1 billion to annual payroll 
costs of.the federal government and wipe. out a good slice 
of the savings that House and Senate have been struggling © 
*to make in the budget for the new fiscal year. 


The story is the same in any number of states, counties, 
‘and municipalities across the nation. And where requests 
for more ‘pay by workers in the public service are sub- 
‘merged under greater pressure for cuts in public spending, 
employees of governmental units are foreefully reminded 
. that they are not free agents when it comes to negotiating 
. with their employers. Restraints governing the employer- 
employee relationship in the case of civil servants tend to 
make it impossible for them to press demands as effec- 
tively as workers in private pursuits who have resort to 
collective bargaining and a statutory right to employ the 
strike weapon. 


Many public employees feel that they have ont shared 
- equitably with employees of private enterprise in the broad 
movement toward better pay, greater job security, and im- 
’, proved working conditions. Public officials acknowledge 

that inferior pay scales have contributed to the shortage of 
' public school teachers and to the difficulties of the Depart-. 
ment of Defense in recruiting and retaining civilian scien- 
tists and engineers. Leaders of organizations of public 
employees contend that discrepancies between public and 
private employment conditions extend also into many other 
areas of the public service and involve elements that go 
beyond differences in rates of pay. 


. Unequal advances inside and outside government employ- 
ment are ascribed by labor leaders not only to the absence 
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of true collective bargaining between civil’ servants and 
public authorities, but also to the weakness of union organ- 


ization among public workers. Only about 10 per cent of ° 
staté and. local employees are union members. Pointing to. ~ 


this field as “a promising area for organization,” the A.F.L.- 


C.I.0. called in December 1955 for “a-campaign to remove - 


barrier's, to repeal restrictive laws, and.to correct anti-labor 
attitudes on the part of officials.” Unions of workers in the 
federal establishment are continuing, meanwhile, to press 
for official recognition ‘as. employee representatives: The 
right to bargain through representatives. of their own 


choosing was granted by law to workers in private industry . 
moré- than 20 years ago but is still denied to employees of: 


the central gov ernment. 


is MBER OF- FEDERAL, Srare, MumiciraL WorKERS. cm 
Federal employment, which never passed the million 


mark before World War.II, reached a peak of 3.5 million 
in 1945 and then fell to a postwar low of 2 million in 1947. 


The Korean emergency reversed the movement and lifted 


the federal payroll to about 2.6 million persons in 1952. 
Since 1953, however, the number of civilians employed by 
the Washington government has remained Saisty steady at 
around 2.4 million. 


State, municipal, - and other. local government employ- 
ment, on.the other hand, has risen rapidly since the -war— 
from 3.2 million in 1945 to 5.3 million in 1956. . All levels 


of non-federal public employment have shared in the in- - 


crease, which has averaged 200,000 in each of the last three 


years. State governments in 1956 employed 1.3 million’ 


‘persons, municipalities 1.5 million, counties 600 ,000, school 
districts 1.5 million, other units 300,000. 


Almost one-half of the 2.4 million federal civilian work- 


ers are employed by the armed services, and another 500,- 


000 work for the Post Office Department. The remaining - 


700,000 federal employees are distributed through more 
than 70 departments and agencies. Below the federal level, 


education accounts for the largest segment of public em- . 
ployment—an average of 31 per cent among state employees .. 


and of 47.5 per cent among employees of all other govern- 
mental units. 


Only one-tenth of all federal employees work in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; the Washington work force is slightly 
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PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT, BY FUNCTION: OCTOBER 1956 — 
: (in thousands) ‘ 


: Total © Federal State’ _— Local 
All functions 7,685 2,410 1,322 3,953 
National defense 1,162 1,162 
Postal service : 516 - 516 . ; : 
Education oe pee. 3 407° . 1,876 
Highways . 496 . Se s 212 - 280 
Health and hospitals 723 175 275 273 
Police ; : :,-. 809 ' 22 ' 26 * 261 
Local fire protection ta 2 : 183 
Natural resources - — '. 168 99 . 30 © 
General control . " 546 . ill - 15 360 
* All other’ : 1,167 " 249 228 690 


SouRcE: Bureau of the.Census, State Distribution of Public Em- 
ployment in 1956, March 1957, p. 9. : 





outnumbered by federal employees in California. Although 
every state has some federal civil servants, their distri- 
bution varies from a low of 53 per 10,000 population in 
Michigan to a high of 317 in Utah. Distribution of state 
and local government employees -is more nearly propor- 
tionate to population; the ratio runs from.240 to 320 per 
10,000 inhabitants in 37 states. At the two extremes are 
Kentucky with .223 and Nevada with 379 state-local em- 
ployees per -10,000 inhabitants. 


RISE IN MONTHLY PAYROLLS AND AVERAGE: EARNINGS 


As a result of salary increases, public payrolls have risen . 
more rapidly than the number of public employees. Fed- 
eral workers appear to have fared better in that: regard 
than state-local government personnel. According to 
the Census Bureau’s tabulation of government employment 
and payrolls, made for October of each year, the number 
of ‘federal workers rose by 20 per cent between, 1947 and 
1956; the monthly payroll, increasing from $481 million to 
$944 million in the same period, almost doubled. State 
and ‘local government payrolls were up 123 ‘per cent at the 
end of the ten-year span—from $702 million to $1,566 mil- 
‘ lion a:month—but the number of workers had increased 
by nearly 40 per cent. 


Full-time employees of state and local governments 
earned $334 on the average during October 1956, compared 
with $264 in October 1951. Average monthly earnings 
‘varied from a low of $215 in Mississippi to a high of $413 
‘in California. The earnings averaged less than $300 in 
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23 states and more than $360 in only seven states and the- 


District of Columbia. 


FEDERAL, LEADERSHIP IN’ SETTING LABOR STANDARDS 


‘No accepted yardstick is available to measure the rela-. 


tive job advantages of public and. private employment. 
Although some government workers perform exactly the 
same kind of work as their counterparts in private industry, 
the jobs of many other public employees’ are unique... All 
‘federal workers and many state and local workers are en- 


joined. by law from striking and by custom from the-use . 
of collective bargaining. Organized political activity has. 


been barred to federal workers:since the Hatch Act went 


on the books in 1939. On the other hand, the civil.service - 


merit system, introduced by the federal government in 1883 
and subsequently by 24 states, gives to many public em- 
ployees a degree of-job security not enjoyed by many per- 
sons in private activities. 


In such specific areas as pay, hours of work, vacations, 
sick leave with pay, and retirement benefits, the federal 
government was regarded for many years as a model em- 
ployer. As long ago as 1840, President Van Buren ordered 
adoption of the 10-hour day in the federal service. He thus: 
broke with “the practice of making government labor stand- 
ards conform to those prevailing in the neighborhood and 
instead laid the basis for an opposite-employment policy— 
that of making the government a leader in setting the labor 
stands rd as a model for other employers to follow.”.! 


Federal statutes in the general labor field, enacted during 
the New Deal years, gave substantial stimulus to expansion 
of the American labor movement. Such laws as the Na- 
tional Labor Relations (Wagner) Act of 1935, the Public 
Contracts (Walsh-Healy) Act of 1936, and the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 paved the way for mass unioniza- 
tion and. for steady improvement in labor’s bargaining 
position and working conditions. Since World War II, sus- 


tained prosperity has enabled workers in private industry . 


to’ win substantial additional benefits. Stability of employ- 
ment, once the special hallmark of civil service, is enjoyed 


‘today by many workers outside of government. In other’ 


respects also, the advantage may now lie in that sphere. 


According to Edward F. Ricketts, a Chicago municipal 


1 Sterling D. Spere, Government As inte (1948), Pp. 84. 
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‘official: “It was private business that pioneered and made 
‘popular the combination of social security-and private pen- 
sion plans as well as group insurance protection . .. The. 
pattern of five days and 40 (or fewer) hours with premium 
pay for overtime and shift differentials is only now in the 
_entry way of public service.’ . 


. Pay VARIATIONS IN, PuBLic AND PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT 


Wide variations in state and local government employee 
earnings , make it difficult to generalize about the economic 
status .of ‘the public worker. Conditions vary from one 
‘jurisdiction to the next. In Syracuse, N.-Y., for example, 
city employees won a pay raise jast year after a survey 
revealed that those compensated on a time basis received. 
7c less an hour than ‘industrial workers in comparable 
positions and that city salaried workers were paid $160 
_less a month-than persons holding similar jobs in industry 


Even in the federal service, where some 30 different pay 
-systems are in effect, direct comparison of public and 
private employment conditions is difficult. Comparison can 
be made most readily in the case of 800,000 so-called blue- 
collar. workers, most of whom are employed by the Army,’ 
Navy, and Air Force. Performing for the most. part in- 
dustrial-type tasks in arsenals, shipyards,’ -and other de- 
fense installations, these workers are paid the -prevailing 
wage under a system instituted in-1861. Wage boards oper- 
ated by the armed services are authorized to adjust bey 
scales .to make them: conform with ‘rates prevailing ‘i 
private industry; as a result, the wages of hourly aad 
-employees of the federal ‘government have. generally. kept 
pace with those of- workers elsewhere. 


Postal workers and: the one ‘million slaceiGed federal em- 
. ployees; whose salaries are fixed by legislation, complain 
_ that their pay has risen’ by only 8 per cent in the past five 

* years while the average federal blue-collar worker has had 

' pay increases totaling 21 per cent. Salaries of office work- ° 

ers in private industry, they-say, have advanced 21 to 31 

per cent ‘in. the same period.’ Albert Pratt, a member of 

the advisory committee headed by Ralph Cordiner which 
looked into manpower problems of the -Defensé Depart- 

‘.ment, told a Senate subepmmittee on May 20 that: the ‘cost 





“+ 2 Public Management, “bib 1956. 


8 Nayy yards employed 100, 000 ‘workers last _February—almost as many as the 
119,006 emy woyed in private shipyards. 
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to the federal employee of retirement, insurance and sim- -- 


‘ ilar fringe benefits amounted to 7.2 per cent of payroll as 
compared with only, 4.5 per cent for the private employee. 


ADMINISTRATION ‘OPPOSITION To A FEDERAL Pay RAISE 

’. Congress votéd in 1954 to give all federal classified and 
postal workers a 5 per cent pay raise, on top’of the 10 per 
-cent increase approved in 1951, but President Eisenhower 
vetoed the bill. .-However, other ‘measures gave federal 
workers the right to buy’ group life insurance at reduced 
rates and to collect overtime pay in jobs paying up. to $5, 000 
a year. The government agreed to contribute-one-third of 
the cost of such insurance. 


After vetoing another postal pay bill in 1955, the Presi 
dent signed a compromise measure awarding postal work- 
ers a flat 6 per cent increase and other benefits. A measure 
raising the pay of all except top classified employees by 
7.5 per cent also was approved. Cost of the two pay boosts 
was estimated at about $500 million annually. Congress 
agreed also to increase the remuneration of its own mem-. 


bers from, $15,000 to $22,500 and to grant a: similar in- 


crease to federal district judges. 


Last year Congress completed the cy cle by increasing. the. 


salaries of appointed officials'and of employees in the top 
civil service:grades. Civil service retirement benefits were 
liberalized at an estimated additional annual cost- of $310 
million. At the same time, employee contributions to the 


retirement system were raised from 6 to 6.5 5 per cent of 


salaries. - 


Batarien of federal employees in. the classified service 
range at present from an entrance rate of $2,690.for the 


lowest grade to $16,000 for the highest. The great.bulk of 


’ the classified service consists of clerical workers who re- 
ceive less than- $5,000 a year. In most of the lower grades, 


federal salariés, equal or surpass prevailing rates for like’ 


jobs in industry. It isin the higher grades that federal 
compensation is believed to.fall behind private pay. 


The ‘Eisenhower administration’ has been strongly op- 


posed to across-the-board pay increases.for ‘federal work-. 


_ ers currently advocated by postal and other employee 


‘ Fede wal employee contributions’ are matched by the’ oneness, Workers in : 
private employment covered by Old Age and Survivors Insurance now contribute 2%. 
per cent of pay received up to $4,200 a year, and employers — match the employee 


contribution, 
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unions. In a letter to the Wales Post Office wien Civil. 


‘Service Committee, May 6, Budget Director Percival F. 


Brundage said that - ‘inflationary pressures ruled out any 
general pay increase this year... Chairman Harris ‘Ells- 
worth, of the Civil Service Commission added, in testimony 
on May 20. before a subtommittee of the Senate Post Office ° 
and Civil Service Committee, that “Pay increases for all 
Classification Act employees-would serve to further unbai- 
ance an already: confusing and.patched-up structure.” 


- The House committee nevertheless ‘went ahead on June’ 
27 to recommend a’ $544-a-year .increase for postal workers 


. at an estimated annual cost of.$350° million. Committee . 


Chairman Tom Murray (D-Tenn.), who opposed the action, 
announced that he would seek ta keep the Heuse Rules 
Committee from: sending .the measure to the floor and; if 
unsuccessful, would oppose it there. A pay boost obviously 


_could not be given to postal workers w ithout greatly in- ° 


creasing pressure for an increase for employees in the fed- 


eral classified service: When the House Post Office-Civil 


Service Committee opened hearings on proposals to raise 
the pay of non-postal workers, July 2, James A. Campbell, 
president of the American Federation of Government Em- 


pioyees, testified that the av erage federal worker needed a 
-raise of at least 16 per cent to regain the. ‘purchas sing power 
"he enjoyed. in 1939. . 


A ‘subcommittee of the corresponding. Senate committee 
approved a 71% per cent increase for both postal workers - 
and classified employees, July 3,-which was estimated to 
cost $650 million a year. In addition to the’ percentage 


“ boost, postal workers in the lower grades would receive a 


“cost-of-living adjustment” for a.period of two years.’ “Ad- 


- ministration officials said this bill would be vetoed by Presi- - 
dent Eisenhower if sent to the. ae: House. 





eae of Workers in Public Service. 





ORGANIZATION of public workers. by’ unions has taken ° 
_ +Pplace,.for the most part, in an atmosphere of official hos- 
- tility-dand legal confusion. Skilled government workers in 


occupations well organized by ‘craft unions have been the’. 


‘most ‘successful in winning at least unofficial recognition 
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_of thé right to join a union and.to negotiate colleetively 
on conditions of employment. -Among workers whose jobs 
are unique to public service, postal employees .and firemen, 
have made greatest progress in organizing along trade 
union’ lines. Policemen, on-the other ‘hand,. have generally 
‘been restricted td benevolent societies, which accent ‘insur- 
‘ance plans and-other self-help arrangéments. Officials’ in’ 
many. jurisdictions, hostile to affiliation of public workers 
. with regular labor unions, have encouraged ‘development of 
catch-all employee associations which have many of the ear- 
‘marks of “company. unions.” ote? 


EXTENT OF UNION ORGANIZATION OF PUBLIC WORKERS 


Largest and oldest of the federal employ ée unions aré 


- fhe National Association of Letter Carriers, with 100,000 
members, and the National Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
with 115,000 members.: Both organizations were estab- 
lished soon after adoption of the Civil Service Act in 1883 
and became affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. Outside the postal service, the two largest union 
_ groups are’the National Federation of Federal Employees 
* (90,000 members), which.was formed in 1917 by the A.F.L. 


- but which dropped its affiliation in 1932; and the Amer- : 
ican Federation’ of Government Employees (60, 000 mem- 


.bers),- organized by the A.F.L. following the break with 
‘the N:F-F.E. Some eoordination of these and other groups 
is provided by the Government Employees Council, which 


‘* is made‘up. of 23 unions representing about 600,000 federal 


Ww orkers or 25 per cent of all federal civilian employees. 


Organization of state and: local gov ernment employ ees is 
‘ much more’spotty, with unions faring better.in some juris- 
dictions than in others. The American. Federation of State, 
County and. Municipal Employees claims .about 155,000 
members and is strong among state hospital workérs, prison 
guards, and social service employees. Chartered in .1936 
by thé A.F.L., the A.F.S.C.M.E.-merged Aug. 1, 1956, with 
the C.I20.’s Government and Civic Employees Organization, 
_’ which had been created following the 1949 ouster from the 

C LO. of the Communist- infiltrated United Public Worker's.® 


Only 50, 000 of the 1. 2 million public school teachers in ; 


_ the country belong to the American Federation of Teachers, 
* chartered by the A.F.L. in 1916; but many more ‘teachers 





‘5 See “Reds in Trade Unions,” E.R.R., Vol. II $949, pp. 463-482. 
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belong to’ state’ teachers’ ’ federations. — iia of 
teachers, in the trade union sense, has faltered as much 
from the tendency of teachers to regard themselves as 
‘members: of a profession rather than a craft, as from the 
antipathy of public authorities.6 Firemen, on the other 
hand, have taken re: adily to unionization; the International 
Association of Fire Fighters, chartered by the A.F.L. in 
1918, now has about 85,000 members representing the great 
majority of firemen in large cities. 


-ORGANIZATIONS OF LOCAL EMPLOYEES "IN. * Cittes 


; No. of cities No. with no No. with one 
3 Population " .+ reporting ° unions or more,unions ° 
Over 500,000 _- SS cs. " * ae 
'250,000-500,000 ; ee ae 1  @- 
100,000-250,000 : 58 ea 57°. 
50,000-100,000 - SS) a . So 109 . 
25,000-50,000 : 241 40 . 201 
*10,000-25,000 is 519 > 236 283 


967 , 281 © ; 686 
Source: Municipal Year Book, 1956, p. 149. 


According to the Municipal Year Book, at least one union 
of public employees is to be found in nine out of ten cities ° 
. with 25,000 or more inhabitants. Three-quarters of these 
“cities report having locals of the Fire Fighters, while more 
than one-half have units of the State, County and Municipal 
Employees. Significantly, almost one-half of the cities in 
‘the 10,000-25,000 population bracket say no unions are 
represented among their staffs. 


LIMITATIONS ¢ ON ‘PuBLIC EMPLOYEES’ RIGHT TO STRIKE . 


Chief among” reasons. usually cited for ‘failure of public 
employee unions.to develop the- strength enjoyed by many . 
other labor organizations is the long-standing injunction— 
sometimes written into- law but everywhere taken for 
granted—against strikes by civil servants’: Deprived of 
labor’s only weapon of last resort, the argument runs, gov- 
ernment workers have no strong incentive to organize, -for 
in the end they cannot take matters into their own hands. 


_ Public employees have; in fact, carried on many strikes. . 
_ A study published some years ago! documented 1,116 wailk- 

outs in the preceding century. . Many of the earlier strikes 
were provoked by attempts of public officials to prevent - 


® See * “Union Organizing,” E.R.R., Vol. I 1956, p. 768. 
7 David Ziskind, One Thousand Strikes of Government Deedee (1940). 
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organization of unions. The most celebrated stoppage in 
that category: was: the. Boston police strike in September 


1919. More than 1,100 of the city’s 1,500 patrolmen walked - 


‘out in- protest against suspension, 6f 19 of their fellows for 
union activity. . Rioting and lawlessness at, the outset of the 


strike turned public sympathy against the policernen and — 


opened the way for Gov. Calvin Coolidge’s declaration that 


“There is no right to strike against. the public safety by - 


anybody, anywhere, at any time.” ® 


Ten years earlier, President Nicholas Murray Butler of ~ 


_Columbia University had’ said’ that “Loyalty and treason 
ought to mean the.same thing.in_ the civil service as they 
do in the military and naval services.” : The idea’ that 


sovereignty entails-a special ‘relationship between, a gov-- 
ernment and its employees has’ persisted in the United 
States with little change. President Franklin D. Roose-. 


velt, no enemy of organized labor, maintained that “Mili- 
‘tant tactics have no place in the functions of any organi- 
zation of government employees.” ‘A strike against the 
government, he added, was “unthinkable and intolerable.” ® 
The ban on strikes by federal workers was made explicit 


by the Taft- Hartley Act of 1947. Section 188 of that law 


provides: 


It shall be unlawful for any individual esittaeal by the United 
States or any agency thereof, including wholly owned government 
‘corporations, to participate in any strike. Any individual 
_who strikes shall be. discharged, immediately ‘from his employment, 
and shall forfeit his civil service status, if any, and shall not be 
eligible for poampeagmnens for three years.10 


The Taft- Hartley provision. was modeled on a ' similar ban 
in an anti-strike law enacted in 1947 in New York, one of 
ten states to adopt.similar legislation. in the wake of a 


series of postwar strikes by teachers and other -groups of. 
public. employees. Despite its .anti-strike law, New.-York 


experienced: 36 strikes by public workers between 1947. and 

1955, and the law was invoked in only two of them. A nine- 

hour walkout staged by New York City’s subway motormen 

on June 14, 1956, led the state supreme court to issue a 

‘ permanent. injunction against a strike or threat of strike 
by Transit Authority employees. 5 


5 * Coolidge had refused to intercede before the strike, and he ordered out the State 
Guard only after Mayor Peters had restored order. See Spero, op. cit., pp. 252-281. 


* Letter to Luther C. Steward, president of the National Petwuntion of Federal 
Employees, Aug. 16, 1987. 


10 Federal employees are now required on enibadaiesh, to swear that’ ‘they will not - 


strike, or join eny union which claims the right to strike, against the government. 
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Public employee unions, for the most -part, have resigned 
themselves to.the no-strike ban.’ In a survey of the con- . 
stitutions of 20 such unions representing 750,000 public © 
workers, the Bureau of ‘Labor Statistics found that 11 of° 


- the unioris with a combined membership of 430,000 specific- 


ally banned strikes.1° Such strikés as have occurred in’ 
‘public service in recent years have been few and of-short 
duration. Work stoppages of all kinds in 1956 numbered 
3,825 and involved 1.9 million workers and 33.1. million . 
man-days of idleness. But only 27 of those stoppages, in- 
volving 3,460 workers and 11,100 man-days of idleness, took ° 
place among ‘public employees: 12 


RELIANCE ON ‘POLITICAL “INFLUENCE: ‘FOR NEW BENEFITS . 
Legislative bodies, from Congress down to’ the city 


council, determine the pay and other working conditions 
of most government employees. ‘.Prohibited from striking 


and denied the right to bargain collectively, they have 


‘turned: to politics to win additional benefits. Postal workers 


were among the first to approach their representatives in 
Congress to lobby for better conditions. Administrators 
retaliated with a series of gag rules, but in 1912 Congress 


_ passed the Lloyd-LaFollette Act, outlawing any interfer- 


ence with the right of federal workers “either individually 
or collectively” to- petition Congress. Lobbying by the well- 
organized postal unions has since become the single most 
effective means of. obtaining pay raises -for all federal 


workers. : 


Growth of unions at ; the state and local iain level 


.was delayed by the belief of many public employees “that 


their security and advancement came from the political 
machine and that the best way to work with the machine 
was through the local employees’ association.” It has been 
observed that “The basis for these beliefs persists, not- _ 
withstanding the efforts of the civil service reformers, and 

provides sufficient following for the old employees’ associ- 


ations to enable them still to constitute an obstacle to their 
new trade union rivals.” 1% 


Even among panne. employee unions ‘there are those . 


1084. ele Content Provisions in Union Constitutions,” Monthly Labor Review, May 
p. 500 
#2 Ann J. Herlihy and Herbert H. Moede, “Analysis of Work Stoppages During 
1956,” Monthly Labor Review, May 1957, p. 569. Figures cited above for strikes by 
public workers do not include strikes by employees of municipally operated utilities. 
18 Spero, op. cit., p. 205. 
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which rely more on political pull than on orthodox’ trade 
union tactics to’win benefits and new members. Eli Rock, 
‘labor adviser to the City: of Philadelphia, las described the 
‘situation as follaws: vs . 


Because the union leader tends . . . to rely on political activity 
rather than accepted union activity to advance his cause, he, as 


well as his merhbers, fall prey to. the whole culture of easy .pre-, 
election promises: or to the risk of retaliation. which comes from: 
too close involvement with what may eventually turn out to be. 


the losing side. 


Yet staying out of polities has its problems,. not the least of 
which’ is that in an atmosphere of extreme politics, particularly 


at the local government level, ‘the ward committeeman becomes, ° 


in’ effect, ‘the shop steward of his appointees. Under such circum- 
stances the union leader ° may encounter - resistance and small 
interest in his organizing efforts ... 


Together with his frustrations, the union ieniiee is often _— . 


of other practices and omissions . . . Regularized grievance: han- 
‘dling, in the manner pfacticed by outside. industry, tends to be 
sidetracked in favor of quick and frequent visits to the “front 
- office” . . . Playing off one branch of government against another 


[is] seldorn shunned. Widespread use of the press for personal: 


attacks on government administrators and threats of removal from 
office directed against administrators, appointive as well as elective, 
who do not see eye to eye with the union position are frequently- 
used weapons in the average public union’s’ arsenal.!4 


An example of the latter tactic is provided by the current 
dispute between New York City’s Transit Authority and the 
‘Transport Workers Union, which holds an exclusive bar- 


gaining contract for 31,000 Transit Authority employees ;'5. 


the employees include several thousand who belorig to other 
unions not recognized by the Authority, such as the Motor- 
men’s Benevolent Association. All of the unions are seek- 
ing a representation election, but the Transport Workers 
wants it held along industrial lines - (which .would mean 


one bargaining agent for all transit employees) while the. 


smaller unions want the election held along craft lines. 


President Michael J. Quill of the Transport Workers 
‘accused Mayor Robert Wagner on May 16 of encouraging 
the other transit unions despite a “solemn pledge” to keep 
hands off. Quill said that Wagner, who is seeking re- 
election this year, had been “peddling both sides of the 

* Address before Civil Service Assembly, Weshinsten. D. C., Oct. 9, 1956. 


* The Authority collects employees’ dues under a “‘check-off” system and remits them 
to the union. In mid-June it agreed, after negotiations with the T.W.U., to pay half 


the cost of covering its work force under the federal Social Security System retro- - 


active to Jan. 1, 1956. The other half—about $6 million—will be paid by the 
employees. : 
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street.” Then.he warned: “If the mayor wants labor.sup-_ 
port, he better conduct an election immediately. He may 
be in trouble with organized labor.” 





Handicaps of Unions of Public Employees 


PUBLIC EMPLOYEE UNIONS are handicapped by the 
‘-fact: that most federal and state statutes regulating labor- 
management relations either do not covér or expressly 
. exclude -governmerit workers. The Taft-Hartley Act specifi-- 
cally exempts federal, state and local- governments from 
its definition of ““employer’’; it limits its coverage of public 
employees to the ban on strikes by federal workers. Unions 
‘of government workers therefore do not enjoy any of the 
protections, which the act affords in matters of representa- 
tion elections, unfair labor practices, and appeals to- the 
National Labor Relations Board. 


Results of the Taft-Hartley exemption of state-local gov- 
ernments are on occasion incongruous. City dock workers 
in Milwaukee, members of a State, County, Municipal Em-. 
ployees local, participated in’ an illegal secondary boycott 
against the struck Kohler: plant of Sheboygan, Wis., by 
refusing to unload ships carrying supplies for the company. 
By a four-to-one decision last year, the N.L.R.B. dismissed 
‘ charges against the local on the ground that the Taft- 
Hartley Act did not apply to municipal employees. In a 
dissenting opinion Philip Ray Rodgers said: “All publicly 
operated instrumentalities of commerce thus become free 
‘and ‘open targets for secondary boycotts.” 


It is doubtful that governmental employers have been. 
penalized by this legal. vacuum to anything like the same” 
degree as have employee unions. Lacking any basic frame- 
- work of statutory protection, the unions often must look 
for observance of their rights to the good will of the 
administrator. He in'turn may make damaging and costly 
decisions in the absence of any clear and uniform: policy 
guide. ‘Although attempts to develop such guides’ have 
‘been somewhat successful at municipal and state levels, 
most observers agree with Rock that labor relations in the’ 
public service today are in a “chaotic” condition. . | 
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LEGAL CONFUSION’ OVER THE RIGHT TO JOIN A UNION : 
The right of government employees to join a union ap- 


pears to be rio more firmly established than the authority - — 


of legislative bodies to forbid union membership. A Con-. 
- necticut court ruled in 1951 that “In the absence of pro- 
hibitory statute or regulation, no good reason appears why 
public employees should not organize as a labor union.” ' 
When Alabama in 1953 enacted a.law to the effect that any 
public employee joining a labor union would forfeit the 
“rights, benefits, or privileges which he enjoys as a result 
of his public employment,” a C.I.0. union challenged its 
‘constitutionality. -Although the case was carried to the 
U.S. Supreme Court, the justices on May 13, 1957, refused - 
to rule on the.constitutional question because it had not 
been considered by the state courts, thus leaving the law 
in effect. 


A number of cities have outlawed union membership for’ 
firemen and policemen. A 1942 ordinance in Dallas, Texas, 
made it unlawful for “‘any officer, agent or employee, or 
any group of them, of the City of Dallas to organize a labor 
union.” The ordinance was upheld by a court of civil 
appeals in 1946. The next year, however, the Texas legisla-. 
ture adopted a “right to work” law declaring the right 
of all employees to join or refuse to join unions.. Last 
year the Texas supreme court, in a unanimous decision, 
ruled that the Dallas ordinance was in conflict with the 
state statute, whose “purpose would be thwarted if an 
employer could discharge an employée without good cause 
when he learns that the employee is in the act of con- 
summating membership in a labor union.’ 


The Lloyd-LaFollette Act passed by Congress 45 years ago ~ 
has generally been regarded as giving federal employees the 
right to organize, although the law says only that member- 
. ship of postal workers in organizations not affiliated with 
groups imposing an obligation to strike “shall not constitute 
or be cause for reduction in rank or compensation or 
removal of such. person or groups of:persoris from said 
service.” Various municipalities have adopted ordinances 
or issued statements of policy expressly recognizing the 
right of their employees to belong to unions:. Among them’ 
are Hartford, Bridgeport; and Middletown, Conn.; Pontiac 
and Lansing, Mich.; Louisville, Ky.; and Cincinnati, Ohio. 


© Norwalk Teachers’ Assn. v. Board of Education, 138 Conn. 269, 83A, 2d, 482, 485 
(1951). : : 
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Gov. George M. Leader of Pennsylvania issued an executive 
order, May 27, affirming ‘the right of. state employees to 
join unions and declaring that “there shall be no discrimi- 
- nation against any employee” for union activity. But in 
many jurisdictions, where the right of government workers 
to organize is neither denied nor affirmed by law, public 
. employee unions encounter passive and sometimes active 
'. resistance from local officials. 


RECOGNITION OF UNIONS FOR COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Government employees have found that there is consid- 
‘ erable difference -between the right to organize a union and 
the right to official recognition of the union for purposes 
of collective bargaining. President Roosevelt considered 
the organization of federal employees. to be “both natural 
and logical,” but he nevertheless held that “the process of 
collective bargaining, as usually understood, cannot be trans- 
planted into -the public service.’ 


- AS a practical matter, several federal agencies have 
recognized unions for collective bargaining purposes. A 
. 1924 law stipulates that wages paid by the Government 
Printing Office “shall be determined by a conference be- 
tween the Public Printer and a committee selected by the 
trades affected,.and the rates and compensation so agreed 
upon shall become effective upon approval by the Joint 
‘. .Committee on Printing” of the Congress.!7 Since 1940. 
-the Tennessee Valley: Authority. has adhered to.a signed 
agreement with. the Tennessee Valley Trades and Labor 
Council, representing 120 local unions. According to Coun- 
cil President Samuel E. Roper; “The T.V.A. has cooperated 
in every way to bring about real collective bargaining.” 18 


Federal authorities, however, have consistently opposed 
efforts by unions of postal workers’ and classified employ- 
' ees’ to put a “recognition” law through Congress. The 
' Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee reported 
a recognition bill last year, for the first time, but its meas- 
_ure was not taken up on the floor of the Senate. The bill 
_ would have. made it mandatory for. administrative officers. 

to confer with union spokesmen regarding working condi- | - 


Representatives of ‘1,400 printers employed at the Government Printing Office 
gpened negotiations July 8 for a 35-hour week (instead of the present standard gov- 
ernment, work-week of 40 hours) and a wage boost to ones the printers’ pay up to 
the average hourly rate in the five largest cities. 


8 Tennessee State Labor Council, A.F-L.-C.1L0., hiien and TVA, 1956. T.V.A. 


ditectors on. June -12, 1957, approved average. salary increases of 5.1 per cent for” 
6,000 white-collar workers. 
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tions, grievances, and rates of pay; compulsory arbitration 

was to. be the recourse in event of disagreements. 
Testifying against the bill, Philip Young, then chairman 

of the Civil Service Commission, maintained that the leg- 


islation was unnecessary because “representatives of em-°. . 


ployee organizations are, now. afforded ample opportunity 
- to present their views.” The compulsory arbitration .pro- 
visions, he said, would be unworkable and would “seriously 
hamper the efficient operation of agency programs.” Sen. 
. Johnston (D-S.C.) and Rep. George M. Rhodes (D- 
introduced similar bills at the present session. 


‘Unions of employees are recognized for collective bar- 
gaining purposes in several cities. As already noted, the 
New York Transit Authority deals with the Transport 
Workers Union, and Mayor Wagner now has before him.a 


. proposed executiye order which would -grant collective bar- 


gaining rights to all New York City employees. ‘Prepared 
in the city’s labor department, the so-called Little Wagner 
Act would provide, among other things, a guarantee of the 
right of city workers to join unions of their own choosing; 
exclusive recognition of unions representing a majority of 
employees in appropriate bargaining units; bargaining with 
such unions by city departments.’ 


‘Philadelphia signed a contract on Feb. 13, 1957, giving 
one union “sole and exclusive bargaining rights” for 15,000 
of the city’s 20,000 employees. Towns.in New Hampshire 


'. were granted authority by the state in 1955 to-recognize 
_unions and to enter into collective bargaining agreements . 


with them. But these situations are exceptional; in most 


jurisdictions public employees have no eargntning. rights.. 


EFFECTS OF SQUABBLING OF UNIONS’ FOR RECOGNITION 


Restrictive laws and intractable administrators are not. 


the sole barriers to attainment of collective bargaining 
agreements by government workers: As Mayor Richardsén 
--Dilworth. noted in announcing Philadelphia’s sole and ex- 
‘ clusive contract, “Municipal management has been plagued 
with wasteful union competition over grievances and a lack. 
of the centralized union responsibility required for stable 
and efficient collective bargaining.” 


_The State; County and Municipal Employees, aecording 


%” Department of Labor of the City of New York, Report on a Program of Raber 
Relations for New York City Employees, June 1957. 
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to.Fortune, have also been plagued by A.F.L. craft unions: 
claiming particular jurisdictions. “Consequéntly, the union | 
has had to spend as much time fighting off other“unions © 
as in organizing.” Qne such union, the Teamsters, signed | 
up several thousand sanitation workers in New York City ~ 
“not by organizing but by raiding“ _the State, County, 
. Municipal union. 20 . 


The multiplicity of unions (5 in- _— York hospitals 
alone), which collectively may still not represent a majority 
of the employees, has enabled many administrators to oppose’ . 
- collective bargaining. with government workers on solid 
grounds. ' Where unions, have taken the ‘initiative in band- 
ing together ‘for bargaining purposes, as in the instances 
‘of T.V.A.; and the metal trades councils representing blue- 

collar employees: of the armed: services, they have made ° 
considerable ‘progress. Merger of the. A.F.L. and C.I.O. 


may also be expected to help solve some of: the jurisdic- isha 


- ‘tional problems in the public employee field.- But there is 
no indication that the issue will be clarified in the imme- 


es diate future. . 


SEARCH. FOR ‘New LABOR POLICY IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE . 


The subject of government’s relations with its own em- 
'. ployees, always of interest to the latter, appears to be 
gaining wider attention. New York City established its 
- own department of labor in 1954 and assigned it the 
‘now completed :task of formulating the framework of an 
over-all policy ‘to govern future relations of the city with - 
' its employees. The Government Employees’ Council re- 
cently’ conferred with Secretary of Labor James Mitchell. - 
on- the possibility of formalizing a labor- management policy 
for. all federal workers. Mitchell was ‘reported to have 
agreed: to consider the matter. . 


- .Government employee unions have taken heart from a 
‘report issued in 1955 by a special committee appointed 
. by the labor law section of-the American Bar Association.”' 
Among its conclusions was.the following: 
. Enlightened public personnel administration in a democracy must 
be based on ‘justice to both ‘employee and taxpayer. Every com- 
petent citizen must have an equal right to compete for the privilege 
of public service positions, and the best who ‘offer themselves for . 


» Fortune, May 1955, -p. 60. 


“The report, prepared. by ten’ specialists in labor law,- was not ockeitted’ to the 
A. B. A. fer action,. and the A. B. A. ‘has vigorously denied approving it. 
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competition must be chosen. - Public .workers, however, should .not 
‘be expected to make any non-essential sacrifices in their condi- 
tions ‘of employment because they .chose the, public. rather than 
the private sector of the econoniy as the scene of their labors. 

Neither should they be given any privileges not generally available 
in private employment. - 


While the duty of the legislative authority ‘to fix salaries and" 
wages in the light of the fiscal capacity of the government-must © 
not be impaired, no sound reason ‘exists why such policies should 
not be the subject of reasonable negotiation with the duly con- 
stituted and democratically chosen representatives of organized 
employees. Whether this is, or is’ not, called collective’ bargaining 
or collective negotiation, or by some other name, seems immaterial. 


An authority on gov ernment employ ment has advanced 
the idea that, although there are indeed differences between 
public and private employment, “a qualified right to strike 
would benefit everyone concerned with public employment” 
by. encouraging the development of effective grievance 

‘machinery and providing “an ultimate means whereby pub- 
‘lic--attention could be focused upon thé -causes of labor 
dissatisfaction in the public service.” ? 


Few administrators or even’ union officials ‘would care 
to go on record as supporting such a position, although 
they might agree with it privately. Indeed, labor spokes- 
men testifying before committees of Congress last year in 
support of the union recognition bill denied that it was a 
collective bargaining measure. It .seems apparent, how- 
ever, that some modification of the nation’s- long-standing 
. reluctance to treat the public worker ° on the same terms 
as-his fellow wage-earner is now working itself out at all — 
. levels of government. ‘Hastening the process, according _ . 
' to Eli Rock, is the growing. political power of, organized 
labor. — . ‘ 


The administrators’ argument that “we-.in the govern- 
ment are different and therefore don’t need collective bar- 
gaining,” while it may still ‘he persuasive in some parts 
of the public service, is'‘no longer acceptable in the great 
majority of areas of public employment—either from the 
point of view of administrators, .union leaders, large num- 
_ bers of government employees, or from the point of view 
- of legislators who regard union political strength 2 as some- 
thing to be taken into account. . 


® Arch Dotson, = General Theory of Public Employment,” Public Administration 
Review, Summer 1956, pp. 197-211. - arty 
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